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Bargaining  rights 
won  by  GAA  after 
two-year  battle 


The  Graduate  Assistants’  Asso- 
ciation has  won.  a two-year  battle 
for  the  right  to  represent  over 
2000  University  student  em- 
ployees at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  has  certified  the  GAA  as 
sole  bargaining  agent  between  the 
University  and  2013  teaching  as- 
sistants, markers,  tutors,  lab  assis- 
tants, teaching  fellows  and  de- 
monstrators. 

The  bargaining  unit  excludes 
members  of  the  professions  carry- 
ing out  incidental  teaching,  such 
as  graduates  in  architecture,  law, 
medicine  or  dentistry.  Also  ex- 
cluded are:  persons  who  aren’t 
paid,  persons  whose  primary  work 
interest  is  outside  the  university, 
persons  engaged  primarily  in  re- 
search, employees  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  ath- 
letic instructors  or  demonstrators. 

Second  in  Canada 

The  association  is  only  the  se- 
cond of  its  kind  in  Canada  to  win 
the  right  to  bargain.  The  other 
unit  is  at  Victoria  College,  which 
received  certification  from  the 
Board  six  months  ago  in  spite  of  a 
last  minute  appeal  by  the  College. 
However,  the  Victoria  unit  has 
not  yet  signed  a contract  with  the 
College.  It  is  expected  to  settle 
along  with  the  larger  GAA  unit 
sometime  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 


The  GAA  application  for  cer- 
tification was  filed  in  March,  1974 
and  a pre-hearing  vote  was  held  in 
May.  Of  709  ballots  cast,  445 
were  in  favour  of  seeking  certifica- 
tion. A vote  of  35  per  cent,  is 
required  under  Ontario  legislation. 

The  lengthy  delay,  which  made 
the  GAA  application  the  longest 
standing  case  on  the  books  at  the 
Labour  Relations  Board,  was  the 
result  of  a disagreement  between 
the  University  and  the  association 
over  the  size  of  the  bargaining 
unit. 

According  to  Alex  Rankin, 
Vice-President,  Business  Affairs, 
the  GAA  originally  wanted  to 
include  all  part-time  teachers  in 
the  membership  of  the  unit.  This 
would  have  resulted  in  a unit  of 
about  4000.  Even  after  the  asso- 
ciation decided  to  reduce  the 
numbers  eligible  for  membership, 
it  could  not  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  University  on  who 
should  be  excluded. 

“We  didn’t  know  who  was  a 
teaching  assistant  and  who 
wasn’t,”  Rankin  said.  “Finding 
out  who  qualified  caused  part  of 
the  delay  and  gave  the  association 
the  excuse  of  saying  the  Univer- 
sity is  anti-union.” 

Members  of  the  GAA  were  un- 
available for  comment.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  University  must 
open  contract  negotiations  with 
the  unit  within  60  days. 


No  houses  of  ill  repute 
thanks  to  U of  T 


It’s  not  just  your  fitness,  but  your  fatness  as  well,  that  gets  calipered,  measured,  graded  and  examined  in  the 
course  of  the  fitness  evaluation  testing  currently  being  conducted  at  Varsity  Stadium.  And  as  this  stoical 

about  an  hour  and  is  being  conducted  weekdays  from  10  a.m.  until  4.30  p.m.  and  Sundays  from  11  a.m.  to  4 


Faculty  associations  - no  real  clout 


“Faculty  associations  just  kid 
themselves  when  they  think  that 
they  have  any  real  clout  in  bar- 
gaining sessions,”  a senior  Ontario 
government  official  told  a meeting 
of  university  administrators  and 
teaching  staff  during  the  Learned 
Societies  convention  last  month. 

Doug  Wright,  deputy  provincial 
secretary  for  social  development, 
told  a session  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education  that  “the  public 
simply  wouldn’t  tolerate  a pro- 
longed strike”  by  faculty  mem- 
bers dissatisfied  with  their  salary 
levels. 

“Besides,  if  the  university  shut 
down,  who  would  know?”  he 
asked. 

Governments  may  have  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  making 
tough  educational  decisions  which 
the  universities  cannot  solve  inter- 


nally, suggested  Walter  Worth,  a 
former  Vice-President  - Aca- 
demic at  the  University  of  Alberta 
and  now  a deputy  minister  in  the 
Alberta  provincial  government. 

Many  existing  academic  pro- 
grams and  staff  must  be  re- 
assessed, he  said,  “and  this  will  be 
a difficult  experience  for  many 
individuals  and  institutions.” 

“The  financial  instrument  is 
blunt  and  must  be  used  judi- 
ciously and  carefully  or  it  will  do 
great  harm.” 

Unionization  of  teaching  staff 
will  lead  only  to  “increased  polari- 
zation in  salary  bargaining”,  ac- 
cording to  Michael  Oliver,  presi- 
dent of  Carleton  University, 
whose  faculty  association  was  re- 
cently certified  as  the  official  bar- 
gaining agent  for  the  teaching 
staff. 

At  St.  Mary’s  University,  Hali- 


fax, the  only  group  to  benefit 
from  unionization  of  the  faculty 
are  lawyers,  said  Jeffrey  Homes,  a 
former  journalist  now  with  the 
Association  of  Atlantic  Univer- 
sities.“Legal  experts  are  making  a 
fortune  since  all  negotiations  now 
consist  of  a band  of  faculty  law- 
yers talking  with  a band  of  admin- 
istration lawyers.” 


by  Paul  Carson 

The  University  of  Toronto  used 
to  be  involved  in  a very  lucrative 
toll-road  business  and  the  legacy 
of  that  nineteenth-century  opera- 
tion still  prevails  along  portions  of 
College  St.  and  University  Ave. 

The  University  once  owned  sec- 
tions of  both  College  and  Univer- 
sity,- and  levied  tolls  against  vehi- 
cular users  of  these  streets,  Alex 
Rankin,  Vice-President  — Business 
Affairs,  explained  at  the  June  25 
meeting  of  the  Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Assuming  temporarily  the  role 
of  University  historian,  Rankin 
related  a fascinating  story  of  how, 
in  1889,  the  University  agreed  to 
convey  both  streets  to  the  City  of 
Toronto  in  return  for  rights  to 
one  foot  of  land  adjacent  to  the 


sidewalks  on  College  St.  from 
Beverley  to  Yonge,  and  on  Univer- 
sity Ave.  from  Queen’s  Park  to 
Queen  St. 

The  symbolic  holding  appa- 
rently was  retained  in  order  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of 
“houses  of  ill  repute”  near  the 
University,  Rankin  said.  “The 
Board  of  Governors  felt  that  the 
students  had  to  be  protected.” 

The  unique  holding  is  still 
legally  in  force,  and  occasionally 
has  been  the  source  of  significant 
revenue  to  the  University.  Eaton’s 
made  “a  substantial  contribution” 
to  the  endowment  fund  to  gain, 
waiver  of- the  frontage  for  Eaton’s 
College  Street  store,  and  one  in- 
surance company  on  University 
Ave.  paid  $200  per  foot  for  its 
frontage. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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No  houses 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  University’s,  rights  were 
also  the  cause  of  controversy  prior 
to  the  agreement  of  1889,  Rankin 
said,  and  one  reason  University 
Ave.  today  has  a central  boulevard 
is  that  many  years  ago  the  citizens 
of  Toronto  were  so  upset  at  the 
University  for  collecting  the  tolls 
that  they  built  a free  road  exactly 
parallel  to  that  operated  by  the 
University. 

The  impromptu  history  lesson 
had  been  generated  by. a request 
for  waiver  of  the  1889  agreement 
with  respect  to  properties  at  197 
and  199  College  St. 

Rankin  suggested  the  Univer- 
sity  might  consider  commuting 
the  frontage  fees  “in  the  interests 
of  its  good  name”  but  after  some 
lively  debate  the  committee  de- 
cided to  continue  the  traditional 
policy  until  a general  review  is 
completed.  There  are  no  plans  to 
erect  toll  gates. 

In  other  business  of  an  histori- 
cal nature,  the  committee  learned 
that  none  of  the  30  University 
buildings  designated  as  “historic 
sites”  by  the  Toronto  Historical 
Board  has  been  officially  desig- 
nated as  such  under  the  new 
Heritage  Act  passed  by  the  pro- 
vincial legislature. 

Official  designation  under  the 
Act  could  adversely  affect  the 
University’s  right  to  demolish  or 
substantially  renovate  any  of  the 
buildings  in  question. 

Among  the  University  buildings 
already  designated  by  the  Histori- 
cal Board  and  the  Toronto  City 
Council  are  Convocation  Hall, 

Hart  House,  Simcoe  Hall,  Interna- 


Lower  life  in  library 


Librarians,  those  keepers  of  the 
academic  avalon,  seem  to  have  a 
high  tolerance  for  irksome  human 
foibles.  Consider  their  patience 
with  the  finger-licker  (FL)  who 
moistly,  noisily  makes  his  way 
through  books  and  papers. 

One  librarian  who  is  bothered 
by  the  FL,  has  observed  that  the 
syndrome  afflicts  both  student 
and  teacher.  She  believes  that 
only  a return  to  the  scroll  or  a 
rapid  advance  to  microfilm  will 
deter  those  who  damply  dent  the 
documents.  In  a rush  of  Irish 
indictment  she  wished  all  FL’s  a 
shortage  of  saliva. 

Does  the  FL  collect  from  and 
contribute  to  a book’s  bacterial 
count?  Not  significantly  say  the 
bacteriologists. 

The  transgressions  of  the  FL 
easily  equal  those  of  the  yawner. 


On  College  St.  from  Beverley  to  Yonge  and  on  University  Ave.  from 
Queen’s  Park  to  Queen  St.,  U of  T still  retains  a symbolic  “holding”  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  sidewalks.  The  “holding”  dates  from  an  agreement 
made  with  the  city  in  1889,  and  permits  the  University  to  control 
access  to  properties  along  these  portions  of  College  and  University. 


tional  Students’  Centre,  Univer- 
sity College,  the  Borden  Building 
on  Spadina  Crescent,  the  Sussex 


Court  Apartments  at  21  Sussex 
Ave.  and  The  Varsity  building  at 
91  St.  George  St. 


A gaping  yawn  -can  activate  a 
whole  table  of  otherwise  alert 
individuals  until  they  resemble  the 
inmates  of  the  zoo  at  twilight;  it 
becomes  a folie  a deux  ou  trois  ou 
more. 

And  while  finger  licking  and 
yawning  may,  with  effort,  be 
overlooked,  the  sins  of  the  garlic- 
chewer  stagger  senses  and  limit 
learning. 

The  gum-cracker,  the  stocking 
scratcher,  the  hair-twister  and  the 
knuckle-cracker  also  do  their  dub- 
ious part.  Nevertheless,  librarians 
forever  can  be  seen  quietly  con- 
centrating, oblivious  to  all  lower 
life  around  them  — even  to  the 
newcomer  who  is  finger-licking  his 
way  through  a large,  juicily  illus- 
trated book  called,  “Southern 
Fry”. 


Library  offers  course 


on  essay 


research 


Dutch  elm  trees  may  be  saved 


The  -library  is  offering  a pro- 
gram to  help  students  write  better 
essays  with  less  wasted  effort. 

“Diagnosing  Research  Prob- 
lems” is  the  title  of  a one-day 
course  being  given  July  16  and  1 7. 
Registration  slips  are  available  at 
the  information  desks  of  the 
Robarts  or  Sigmund  Samuel  Lib- 
raries. A research  worksheet  out- 
lining the  steps  to  be  used  in 
gathering  information  is  also  avail- 
able at  the  information  desks. 
Students  are  asked  to  begin  to 
research  their  topics  according  to 
this  worksheet. 


Students  will  be  divided  into 
small  groups  according  to  subject 
interest.  There  will  be  one  group 
devoted  to  basic  library  skills. 
Each  group,  led  by  a librarian,  will 
discuss  problems  encountered  in 
researching  the  topic.  Following 
this  general  session,  the  librarian 
will  guide  the  student  to  materials 
that  may  have  been  missed  and 
will  be  available  for  further  help 
when  needed. 

For  more  information  on  any 
aspect  of  the  program,  or  the 
library  in  general,  telephone  the 
orientation  librarian,  Carolyn 
Mcnamara,  at  928—2498. 


A unique  interdisciplinary  re- 
search project  by  three  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  has 
resulted  in  the  awarding  of  a 
patent  to  the  University  for  a 
successful  treatment  of  dutch  elm 
disease. 

The  research  team  comprised 
Dr.  D.N.  Roy,  an  organic  chemist; 
Dr.  Edward  Kondo,  plant  patholo- 
gist; and  Dr.  Erik  Jorgensen,  plant 
pathologist  and  forester.  The  main 
^aspects  of  the  research  were  com- 
pleted in  May  1972  and  the  pat- 
ent was  finally  issued  in  February. 
Dr.  Roy  is  an  associate  professor 
of  Forestry  while  Drs.  Jorgensen 
and  Kondo  are  now  with  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Service. 


They  developed  a water-soluble 
fungicide,  CFS  1020,  which  is 
injected  into  the  roots  of  elm 
trees  and  can  successfully  protect 
the  tree  against  the  dutch  elm 
fungus.  However,  at  present  only 
individual  trees  can  be  saved,  says 
Dr.  Roy,  since  the  treatment  must 
be  injected  and  cannot  be  sprayed 
on  to  the  trees  from  an  airplane. 

The  treatment  was  tested  re- 
cently on  campus  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  a more  effective  method 
of  injecting  the  fungicide  into  the 
roots. 

Royalties  from  commercial  use 
of  the  treatment  will  be  shared 


between  the  University  and  the 
federal  government,  and  each  of 
the  team  members  has  received  a 
token  $5  payment  in  recognition 
of  his  contribution. 

“This  is  the  way  it  should  be,” 
said  Dr.  Roy  “since  the  University 
sponsored  our  lengthy  research  as 
an  example  of  its  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  general  community, 
in  this  case  the  owners  of  elm 
trees.” 

Studies  are  currently  under  way 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  the 
treatment  widely  available  and  Dr. 
Roy  has  received  inquiries  from 
interested  tree-owners  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 


1975 

GRAD 

BALL 


Over  500  guests  attended  the  1975  Graduation  Ball  of  Scarborough 
College,  which  is  marking  its  tenth  year  at  its  present  location  in  West 
Hill.  A highlight  of  the  Ball,  held  June  9 in  connection  with  the 
graduation  exercises,  was  the  presentation  to  the  College  by  the 
Students’  Council  of  a framed  Karsh  portrait  of  the  former  Principal, 
A.F.  W.  Plumptre,  Above,  Dr.  Plumptre  is  seated  at  the  left  as  master  of 
ceremonies  David  Onley,  a former  SCSC  president,  and  Robert  Coaten 
(holding  portrait)  make  the  presentation  to  Principal  D.  Ralph 
Campbell  and  his  wife. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Sir, 

The  Ontario  Government  Mini- 
Budget-  tabled  in  the  Legislature 
on  Monday,  July  7,  stated  in  the 
section  listing  “New  Ontario  In- 
itiatives” that  “student  living 
allowances  will  be  increased  from 
$32  to  $40  per  week  for  the 
upcoming  academic  year.” 

This  announcement  is  simply  a 
repeat  of  a previous  announce- 
ment made  in  a statement  by 
James  Auld  to  the  Legislature  on 
March  18.  Provision  for  the  in- 
crease was  made  in  the  Ontario 
Budget  tabled  April  7.  The  $40 
weekly  allowance  is  mentioned  in 
the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program  application  forms  sent  to 
all  students  in  April. 

The  government  appears  to  be 
trying  to  secure  the  student  vote 
for  the  pending  election  by  “re- 
cycling” previous  announcements. 
However,  it  is  unlikely  that  stu- 
dents will  forget  that  the  estim- 
ated cost  of  room  and  board  when 


the  allowance  was  $32  weekly  was 
established  at  $46.50  weekly. 

Students  are  required  by  the 
Ontario  Student  Assistance  Pro- 
gram to  contribute  money  from 
summer  earnings  towards  the  cost 
of  their  education  even  if  they 
were  not  successful  in  getting  em- 
ployment. With  the  current  high 
level  of  unemployment  it  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  students  to 
find  summer  employment,  partic- 
ularly high  school  students,  who 
enter  the  summer  job  market  late. 

If  the  government  wants  to 
seriously  consider  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  accessibility  to  post- 
secondary education,  it  should 
agree  to  waive  the  mandatory 
summer  employment  contribution 
for  students  who  do  not  find 
work  and  provide  extra  grant 
assistance.  This  would  be  far  pref- 
erable to  recycling  press  announ- 
cements that  are  four  months  old. 

Gordon  Barnes 
President,  SAC 
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You  can't  always  fake  a fitness  test 


by  Sheila  Robinson  Fallis 


“Hold  that  position  while  we  figure  out  how  this  slide-rule 
works.  And  don’t  panic,  if  this  one’s  broken  there’s 
another  one  around  here  somewhere.  ” 


The  test  itself  takes  about  an  hour.  It  includes  several 
stretching  and  bending  exercises  designed  to  indicate 
bodily  flexibility.  “The  more  flexible  you  are,  the  more 
agile  you’ll  remain  and  the  less  you’ll  tend  to  stiffen  up  as 
you  get  older,”  Georgevski  told  us. 

Unfortunately,  the  test  showed  that  both  my  friend 
and  I were  well  on  our  way  to  a stiff  and  brittle  dotage. 

There  is  an  insidious  little  mechanism  that  measures 
body  fat.  It  looks  like  a miniature  pair  of  fire  tongs  and 
depending  on  how  much  flab  it  can  grab  on  your 
abdomen,  thighs,  arms  and  stomach,  you  may  be  classed 
as  plump,  average,  desirable  or  thin. 

Another  device  tests  the  amount  of  strength  in  your 
hands  and  wrists.  I was  informed  that  I was  unlikely  to 
win  any  awards  as  the  world’s  strongest  woman. 

The  final  exercise  is  the  dreaded  12-minute  run,  which 
tests  cardio-vascular  conditioning.  In  order  to  be  rated  as 
excellent  a man  must  run  1.82  miles  and  a woman  1.64 
miles  in  the  12  minutes.  This  is  very  difficult,  as  I realized 
as  soon  as  I finished  my  first  440-yard  lap  on  the  stadium 
track  in  a death-defying  2.25  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  run  we  were  given  the  ugly 
verdict.  Pascal  and  I were  strictly  average.  Georgevski  told 
us  this  was  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  especially  since 
average  for  a Canadian  is  far  below  average  for  a 
European.  (We’ve  all  seen  pictures  of  the  by -now-in-fa- 
mous 65  year-old  Swede.) 

Personal  program 

We  were  each  given  a personal  training  program 
designed  to  give  special  attention  to  those  areas  where 
each  of  us  was  particularly  weak.  Mine  included  six 
different  stretching  and  bending  exercises  which  Georgev- 
ski demonstrated  for  me. 

The  student  testers  are  being  advised  and  generally 
encouraged  by  Juri  Daniel,  the  Director  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education,  as  well  as  by  Bruce  Kidd  and  U of  T 
track  coach  Andy  Higgins.  This  is  the  second  year  the 
program  has  operated,  and  Georgevski  said  the  students 
hope  to  go  again  next  year  if  community  interest  warrants 
it.  So  far  this  year  about  1 5 to  20  people  a day  are  being 
tested. 

The  -program  operates  weekdays  from  10  a.m.  until 
4.30  p.m.  and  Sunday’s  from  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  On 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  you  can  be  tested 
between  7 p.m.  and  9 p.m.  More  information  about  the 
program  is  available  by  phoning  979-1 865. 

It  should  be  noted  that  people  over  30  who  want  to  be 
tested  require  medical  clearance  from  their  doctor. 


Even  if  you’re  fit  as  a well-tempered  fiddle,  an  hour’s 
worth  of  running  and  gripping  and  bending  and  stretching 
may  just  leave  you  a little  winded. 


I arrived  at  Varsity  Stadium  with  my  intrepid  com- 
panion, Pascal  Pia,  at  3.30  in  the  afternoon  on  the  hottest 
day  of  this  decade.  Our  mission  was  to  submit  ourselves  to 
the  fitness  evaluation  testing  being  carried  out  by  10  U of 
T students  under  a $16,000  Opportunities  For  Youth 
Grant. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  not  just  to  give  people  a 
fitness  rating  but  to  provide  personal  exercise  programs 
for  those  who  are  not  in  good  shape  (nearly  all  of  us)  and 
to  provide  advice  and  organized  group  training  sessions. 

As  we  approached  gate  number  five  at  the  stadium, 
Pascal  informed  me  he  had  never  scored  less  than 
excellent  on  a fitness  test.  “You  can  always  fake  it  for  the 
20  minutes  or  so  it  takes  to  complete  the  test,”  he  told 
me. 

About  an  hour  and  many  stretching,  gripping  and 
running  exercises  later,  Pascal  was  a little  less  cocky.  He 
mostly  sat  and  gasped  for  breath,  the  result  of  trying  to 
‘fake  it’  during  the  final  test,  the  1 2-minute  run. 


The  health  and  fitness  project  is  aimed  specifically  at 
people  who  are  living  and  working  in  the  downtown  area, 
according  to  Carl  Georgevski,  3rd  year  physical  and  health 
education  student  and  member  of  the  evaluation  team. 
“Our  aim  is  to  introduce  as  many  people  as  possible  to 
physical  fitness  and  to  try  to  get  them  to  seriously  follow 
up  on  improving  the  deficiencies  that  show  up  during  the 
test,”  he  said.  “So  far  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  people 
we’ve  tested  have  come  back  to  be  retested  after  working 
on  their  fitness.” 


Outlook  for  history  PhDs  bad  and  getting  worse 


Employment  prospects  for 
graduate  students  in  history  are 
“bleak”  and  likely  to  become 
even  worse,  according  to  Prof. 
J.B.  Conacher,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  History. 

“We  are  producing  a steady 
flow  of  Ph.D.s  when  there  is  no 
longer  much  demand  for  them,” 
he  said  recently. 

During  the  1974-75  academic 
year,  41  U of  T history  graduate 
students  who  had  completed  or 
were  nearing  completion  of  their 
doctorates  sought  teaching  posi- 
tions at  the  university  level.  Of 
this  number,  16  obtained  aca- 
demic appointments  (eight  of 
them  only  temporary),  nine  ob- 
tained some  type  of  non-academic 
position, ' and  16  had  no  success 
whatsoever. 

“The  outlook  is,  I think,  much 
worse,”  Conacher  predicted. 

Few  positions 

In  his  Presidential  Address  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Historical  Association,  held 
last  month  at  the  Learned  Soci- 
eties conference,  at  the  University 
of  Alberta,  Conacher  estimated 
that  approximately  400  history 
doctorates  would  be  awarded  in 
Canada  during  the  next  five  years, 
but  that  “realistically  perhaps 
only  20-25  full-time  university 
teaching  positions  in  history  are 
likely  to  become  available  each 
year.” 


Moreover,  he  suggested,  appli- 
cants from  Canadian  schools  will 
face  strong  competition  for,  the 
few  available  positions  from  grad- 
uates of  American  and  British 
universities  (“some  of  whom  will 
be  Canadian  citizens”),  and  from 
faculty  recently  released  for  fiscal 
reasons. 

Market  glutted 

In  short,  the  job  market,  at 
least  for  historians,  is  badly 
glutted  and  likely  to  become  even 
more  so. 

“It  is  clearly  an  inauspicious 
time”  for  any  Canadian  university 
to  consider  initiating  a doctoral 
program  in  history,  Conacher  said. 
“All  existing  graduate  depart- 
ments should  ask  themselves  seri- 
ously whether  their  programs 
should  be  allowed  to  lapse  for  the 
time  being,  or  cut  back.” 

Although  Canadian  universities 
have  produced  only  250  history 
doctorates  compared  to  13,579  in 
the  United  States,  on  a per  capita 
basis  Canada  is  still  “badly  over- 
producing” Ph.D.  students,  he  ar- 
gued. 

“There  are,  it  seems,  two  prob- 
lems. One  is  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  in  the  pipeline  as  they 
emerge,  by  persuading  govern- 
ments and  business  of  the  value  of 
people  with  such  training  and  of 
persuading  many  of  the  new  grad- 
uates that  they  must  reconcile 
themselves  to  accepting  non- 


history related  jobs.  But  if  this  is 
the  situation  we  cannot  be  justi- 
fied in  going  on  producing  Ph.D.s 
in  history,  a very  expensive  and 
time-consuming  process,  to  fill 
positions  for  which  their  training 
may  be  useful,  but  for  which  it  is 
not  really  necessary. 

“It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  if 
students  want  to  register  we 
should  take  them,  providing  we 
warn  them  of  the  poor  employ- 
ment prospects  in  history-related 
positions,  but  are  we  justified  in 
spending  taxpayers  money  on 
such  a luxury?  And  are  we  not 
leading  many  of  these  young 
people  up  a garden  path,  encour- 
aging them  to  spend  their  twen- 
ties, perhaps  the  most  important 
decade  of  their  lives,  in  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  a blind  alley?” 

Improve  quality 

Conacher  endorsed  the  CHA 
Report  on  Graduate  Studies 
which  recommended  that  the  best 
course  lies  “in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  students  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  (Ph.D.)  degree  by 
limiting  admission  to  applicants 
who  are  outstanding  and  specializ- 
ing in  fields  for  which  there  ap- 
pears some  demand.” 

He  also  noted  that  the  CHA 
report  suggested  tha  Canadian  uni- 
versities should  give  “strong  pre- 
ference” to  Canadian  citizens  and 
graduates  of  Canadian  universities 


in  their  hiring  practices  during  the 
next  five  years. 

“This  is  a controversial  pro- 
posal but  does  not  go  quite  as  far 
as  the  recent  CAUT  recommenda- 
tion, which  states  that  ‘the  ap- 
pointment should  be  offered  to 
the  best  qualified  Canadian  who 
meets  the  stated  requirements’, 
unless  a specially  appointed  uni- 
versity review  committee  ‘is  per- 
suaded that  the  appointment  in 
the  case  of  a non-Canadian  is 
justified.’  Since  this  last  step  may 
have  to  be  taken  by  a non-aca- 
demic authority  it  appears  to 
threaten  the  academic  freedom  of 
the  university.  I would  prefer  a 
greater  element  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  departments. 

Operation  retrieval 

“Much  has  been  said  about  the 
large  number  of  Americans  taking 
positions  in  Canadian  universities 
in  the  sixties,  but  it  may  be 
presumed  a not  dissimilar  number 
of  Canadians  probably  took  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States,  where 
they  were  quickly  lost  to  sight  in 
the  much  larger  American  aca- 
demic community.  Operation  Re- 
trieval never  seems  to  have  been 
very  successful.” 

A similar  situation  of  gloomy 
employment  prospects  has  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States,  Con- 
acher reported,  as  in  1974-75  only 
408  of  1,262  history  doctoral 
students  found  permanent  aca- 
demic positions. 


After  studying  the  problem  for 
several  years,  the  American  His- 
torical Association  has  recom- 
mended that  all  graduate  schools 
warn  their  applicants  of  the 
“grave  job  situation.” 

“There  are,  of  course,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  within  the  pro- 
fession as  to  what  should  be 
done,”  Conacher  said.  “Some  take 
the  view  that  if  the  prospective 
students  are  warned  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  profession  and  the  grad- 
uate schools  have  done  their  duty, 
but  others  believe  that  this  is  not 
enough.” 


Support  has  declined 

Government  support  for  gra- 
duate studies  in  history  has  de- 
clined sharply  in  recent  years,  he 
said.  In  1968-69,  the  Canada 
Council  awarded  304  graduate  fel- 
lowships in  history  for  a total 
amount  of'  $1,295,000;  in 
1 973-74,  these  figures  had 
dropped  to  175  awards  totalling 
$927,300. 

University  scholarships  and 
teaching  assistantships  have  in- 
creased, he  said,  “but  such  a trend 
obviously  cannot  continue  in  the 
present  climate  of  university  fin- 
ancing. , 

“The  overall  situation  is,  I re- 
gret to  say,  not  at  all  encourag- 
ing.” 
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St.  George  and  the  « 


Debbie  Stone  (L)  and  Lindsay  Holton  are  pleased  to  announce  that  yet  another  job  traditionally  assigned  to  men  is  now 
being  performed  by  women  as  well,  and  with  considerable  flare  and  expertise. 


by  Robbed 

Lindsay  Holton  and  Debbie 
calls  for  a sense  of  humus  - garde®0'1 
Although  it’s  traditionally,  a sal’*)1 
accustomed  to  the  pace  of  ‘hurt®* 
adding  25  new  trees  to  the  existing  ■ 
for  convocation,  and  replacing  the®'111 
They  have  also  taken  part,  in 
elm  trees  by  means  of  a chemitil* 
control  jointly  discovered  by  tb  >JC 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
Lindsay,  a second  year  English# 
she  pulls  pig  weed  from  the  petunias- 
so  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  htn° 
window  that  the  hedge  needed  trifl®1 
“I  applied  for  a job  as  a gard*1 
and  it  doesn’t  even  bother  my  back® 
car  accident.” 

When  Lindsay  isn’t  gardening* 
course  in  Shakespearean  play-s  oiwcrl 
in  Hart  House. 

For  Debbie,  a recent  graduated  k 
second  year  of  weeding,  watering 
often  confused  as  to  whether  the 
botanical  experiment  or  are  actual)’ 
“Last  year  I was  the  first  femilej 
here.  It  seemed  to  work  out  well 
glad  to  be  back  for  another  sunuft 
physiotherapy  here  come  Septeicta 
her  blonde  pigtails  and  wiping  herb 
Debbie  finds  the  work  is  good  the? 
once  in  gymnastics  and  once  frit 
Debbie  is  a weekend  waitress  in  ft 
swimming  and  is  a life  guard  in  theft 
The  girls  have  proven  their  ops 
potential  Lothario  has  found* hinsll 
watering  hose. 

This  autumn  when  all  the  flown 
be  far  away.  They  may  even  ret« 
campus  ivy  and  add  their  own  beaut) 


Magdalena  Krondl's 
food  classification 


Using  the  new  food  classifica- 
tion she  has  devised,  Dr.  Magda- 
lena Krondl  can  now  examine  a 
person’s  diet  and  with  reasonable 
accuracy  deduce  his  or  her  age, 
country  of  origin:,  income,  body 
image,  and  social  ambitions. 

Dr.  Krondl,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Department  of  Nutrition  in 
Basic  Sciences,  has  recently  exam- 
ined the  connotative  and  cultural 
uses  of  food  in  order  “to  guide 
the  public  in  choosing  a safe, 
uncomplicated,  and  adequate 
diet.” 

“We  have  studied  the  reasons 
why  people  choose  certain 
foods,”  says  the  tall,  elegant  Mag- 
dalena whose  ambience  bespeaks 
good  health, “and  found  that  of- 
ten a choice  or  rejection  is  made 
as  a result  of  a pleasurable  or 
unhappy  childhood  association. 
Little  thought  is  given  as  to  whe- 
ther a food  is  being  eaten  in 


excels,  has  adequate  fibre,  or  is 
barraging  the  body  with  addi- 
tives.” 

Dr.  Krondl  pointed  outfhat  we 
must  choose  wisely,  since  it  is 
now  believed  that  certain  di- 
seases - including  some  forms  of 
cancer  — have  their  origin  in  diet. 
The  nutritionist  with -a  mission 
has  studied  the  diets  of  Chinese 
recently  arrived  in  Toronto  and 
has  observed  that  they  make  an 
artistic  offering  of  whatever  “the 
good  earth”  yields  each  year,  en- 
joying a simpler,  more  fibre-filled 
menu. 

Dr.  Krondl  will  leave  shortly 
for  a conference  in  Japan  where 
she  will  speak  on  the  new  classifi- 
cation of  foods,  a classification 
she  believes  will  help  people  un- 
derstand their  persistent  pleasure 
in  a given  food  as  well  as  their 
ability  to  find  satisfaction  in  an- 
other that  is  more  nutritious. 


Machines  keep  food  ( 


The  most  flattering  adjective  to  describe  the  food 
available  on  campus  during  the  summer  would  be  “clean”. 

The  food  ethic  at  U of  T is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  people  have  to  be  fed  quickly,  and  with  minimal  fuss 
at  some  point  between  1 1 and  3 o’clock.  The  classic 
example  of  this  ethic  in  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cafeteria  (loosely  named)  of  the  Robarts  Library. 

If  you  get  a charge  out  of  vending  machines,  you  can 
get  a cheap  thrill  by  dropping  40  cents  into  the  french 
fries  machine  at  the  Robarts  and  watching  it  regurgitate  a 
cardboard  plate  full  of  perfect-eve ry-time  fries.  Other 
machines  spew  out  candy,  pop,  hot  brown  liquids  of 
indeterminate  flavour,  soup,  hot  dogs  and  sweet  buns. 

At  lunch  hour  you  can  also  buy  sandwiches  (a  wide 
selection  of  egg  and  cheese)  which  have  been  individually 
prepared  and  wrapped  in  cellophane  in  south-east  New 
Jersey.  Homemade  coffee  is  also  available,  but  it  is  worse 
than  the  machine-made  variety. 

The  three-and-a-half  acre  cafeteria,  with  its  tinted  glass 
windows  is  cool  and  quiet  on  a hot  day.  And  the  chairs 
are  comfortable. 

Hart  House,  focal  point  of  campus  life  even  more  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  has  two  eateries,  the  Great  Hall 
and  the  Arbor  Room. 

The  best  thing  about  the  Great  Hall  is  its  name.  The 
worst  thing  is  the  food.  The  room  has  tradition,  ambience 
and  atmosphere  going  for  it,  but  apparently  these  qualities 
do  not  help  the  food. 

The  sandwiches  here  are  not  imported  from  New 
• Jersey,  although  they  are  wrapped  in  cellophane.  They  are 
very  clean  as  a result.  The  hot  dishes  are  good  in  theory, 
but  dull  in  practice.  But  the  Great  Hall,  because  of  its 
architecture  and  ambience,  provides  the  pleasantest  in- 
door dining  on  campus. 

The  Arbor  Room  is  located  in  the  basement  of  Hart 
House.  It  is  a cafeteria  -style  dining  room  which  is  famous 
for  its  french  fries  (their  size  and  quantity)  and  its 
doughnuts  Gumbo-sized).  One  of  the  main  advantages  of 
the  Arbor  Room  is  that  you  can  take  your  food  outside, 
sit  at  one  of  the  umbrella-cpvered  tables  and  watch  the 
passing  show. 

The  Arbor  Room  closes  at  four  o’clock  during  the 
summer  and  the  Great  Hall  serves  lunches  only. 

If  you  want  to  eat  three  meals  a day  at  a reasonable 
price,  Wilson  Hall  at  New  College  is  your  best  bet.  It  is  the 
only  residence  cafeteria  which  is  open  all  summer.  A meal 
consisting  of  soup/salad,  meat  course  with  potato  and 
vegetable,  and  a beverage  is  $1.65  for  lunch  and  $2.  for 
dinner. 

This  poured  concrete  cafeteria  has  beautiful  oak  floors 
and  large  windows.  Through  them  you  can  observe  various 
types  and  shapes  of  semi-nude  bodies  on  display  in  the 
quad. 

If  you  attend  Scarborough  or  Erindale  the  problem  of 
choosing  a suitable  luncheon  spot  does  not  present  itself. 


by  Sheila  Robii 


An  almost  bewildering  variei 
comestibles  is  available  from 
north  of  Harbord  St.  You  ce 
made  twelve-decker  sandwich. 


Erindale  only  has  one,  and  ! 
renowned  for  its  cuisiny  Uit 
willing  to  spend  a substantial 
the  only  decision  is  to  eat  orn< 
There  are  only  two  commer 
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wo  gardening  angels 


Stohe  share  a summer  job  that 
ring  on  the  campus, 
lan’s  job,  the  girls  have  grown 
imping’  sod,  driving  a tractor, 
g 860,  setting  out  5,000  pansies 
m .with  14,880  annuals, 
aving  the  lives  of  four  diseased 
cal  injected  into  the  roots  — a 
e faculty  of  Forestry  and  the 

major,  looks  tanned  and  fit  as 
lias-  She  grew  up  on  a farm  and 
:r  io  notice  from  her  residence 
nming. 

ner  and  got  it.  I love  the  work 
:k  which  I injured  last  year  in  a 

she’s  studying  for  a summer 
working  weekends  as  a waitress 

in 'biology  from  Western,  it’s  a 
and  talking  to  tourists  who  are 
:he  girls  are  tending  a special 
[y  part  of  the  work  force, 
le  gardener  they  had  ever  hired 
I Jove  being  outdoors  and  am 
ler.  In  fact  I’m  hoping  to  study 
ber,”  says  Debbie  tossing  back 
hands  on  her  cut-off  jeans, 
herapy  for  the  back  she  injured 
a car  accident.  Like  Lindsay, 
Hart  House.  She  also  teaches 
Benson  Building, 
parity  to  cope.  At  least  one 
elf  being  cooled  off  with  their 


irs  have  gone,  the  two  will  not 

im  next  summer  to  green  the  Lindsay  Holton,  a second  year  English  major,  grew  up  on  a farm,  so  she  knows  a fair  amount  about  identifying  plants. 

ity  to  the  boscage.  The  weed  she  has  just  pulled,  for  instance,  is  not  poison  ivy  - or  at  least  she  hopes  not. 


[}lean  if 


of  scrumptious  take-out 
he  Huron  Groceteria,  just 
even  order  up  a custom- 


carborough  two.  None  is 
;ss  jyou  have  a car,  or  are 
amount  of  time  on  a bus, 
t to  eat. 

ally  run  restaurants  on  the 


nothing  else 

main  campus.  One  is  called  the  Elm  Grill  and  is  located  at 
Harbord  and  Huron.  It  has  an  undeservedly  bad  reputa- 
tion. As  long  as  you  avoid  the  hamburgers,  which  are  big 
on  bun  and  short  on  beef,  you  can  have  a very  decent 
lunch.  The  egg  salad  sandwiches  are  particularly  good,  and 
the  coffee  is  easily  passable. 

The  Elm  Grill  is  a good  place  to  eat  alone.  Sit  at  the 
counter  and  get  a first  hand  demonstration  on  the  art  of 
short-order  cooking.  Just  when  the  proprietor  looks  as  if 
he’s  falling  hopelessly  behind  in  his  orders,  he  turns  on  the 
jets  and  turns  out  dozens  of  hot  sandwiches,  omelettes 
and  minute  steaks  garnies. 

The  Huron  Groceteria,  just  north  of  the  Elm  Grill, 
serves  the  best  take-out  sandwiches  on  campus.  Cello- 
phane is  unknown  here.  You  can  actually  watch  a real 
person  slice  real  meat  and  put  it  between  real  (the  kind 
that  goes  stale)  bread.  Take  your  sandwich  outside  and  sit 
in  the  little  - that  is,  very  little  - park  across  the  street, 
or  on  the  lawn  of  the  book  fortress. 

The  selection  of  restaurants  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  campus  is  large  and  varied.  If  money  is  no 
object,-  you  needn’t  read  any  further.  If  it  is,  here  is  a 
helter-skelter  list  of  some  of  the  better  ones. 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  on  Dundas  Street  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  campus,  has  a restaurant  which  looks 
expensive  but  isn’t.  The  hors  d’oeuvres  are  a meal  in 
themselves.  The  pate  and  cold  soups  are  particularly  good 
and  the  service  is  particularly  bad.  Never  go  to  this 
restaurant  if  you  have  to  do  anything  else  that  afternoon 
besides  browse  around  the  rest  of  the  gallery. 

The  Spice  of  Life,  on  Yonge  St.  just  north  of  Bloor 
serves  reasonably  priced  vegetarian  dishes,  mostly  Mexi- 
can. The  enchiladas  are  great,  so  is  the  guacamole.  The 
felafle  is  on  the  dry  side.  Here  again,  the  service  is  slow, 
but  at  least  the  staff  is  enthusiastic.  You  will  recognize  the 
Spice  of  Life  by  the  horde  of  smokers  standing  outside 
taking  their  last  frantic  drags.  There’s  no  smoking  inside. 

Mr.  Zums,  on  Bloor  and  St.  George  serves  good  chili 
and  toast  and  a good  hamburger.  Prices  are  reasonable.  As 
a result,  it’s  usually  crowded  at  noon,  so  if  you’re  the  type 
who  likes  to  sit  alone  at  a table,  don’t  go  there. 

The  New  Moon  Garden,  affectionately  known  to 
afficionados  as  “Chewy  Lewey’s”  is  located  on  Harbord 
St.  just  west  of  Spadina.  Decor  in  this  Chinese  restaurant  is 
not  of  the  elegant  school.  Small  Ontario  town  practical  is 
the  motif,  but  the  food  is  quite  good  and  the  prices  are 
too.  Students  who  frequent  it  swear  by  Chewy  Lewey’s. 

The  cafeteria  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  at  Bloor 
and  Avenue  Rd.  is  run-of-the-mill  in  all  but  atmosphere. 
You  can  take  your  Saran-wrapped  sandwich  outside  and 
contemplate  the  statues  in  the  garden  as  you  masticate.  In 
order  to  get  to  the  cafeteria  it  is  necessary  to  walk 
through  the  museum  itself.  This  costs  25  cents,  but  who 
knows,  you  might  find  yourself  more  attracted  by  the 
exhibits  on  display  throughout  the  rest  of  the  museum 
than  by  those  in  the  cafeteria. 


Here  comes  the  man 

with  his  mobile  van! 

Bill’s  mobile  van  is  a familiar  landmark  on  St.  George 
St.  Every  day  in  his  peak  cap  and  spotless  sporty  clothes 
he  stands  beside  his  store.  Bill  is  the  “muffin  man”  of  the 
campus  passing  out  food  and  philosophy  with  an  easy 
laughter  that  dispels  a student’s  blues  or  an  academic’s 
angst. 

“I’d  rather  buy  coffee  and  an  apple  from  Bill  than 
something  from  the  vending  machine.  After  all,  Bill 
always  remembers  what  I take  in  my  coffee,  but  I always 
have  to  show  the  machine,”  says  a sun-tanned  coed.  And 
with  a smile  at  Bill  she  adds,  “Things  just  seem  to  go 
better  when  Bill  has  touched  my  day.” 

Bill  is  just  as  popular  with  the  men.  One  blue-jeaned 
student  fumbles  in  his  pocket  and  can’t  come  up  with  the 
final  nickel  for  an  egg  sandwich.  Bill  waves  him  away  with 
a large  and  generous  hand. 

“He’ll  be  back  tomorrow.  That’s  the  way  the  students 
are.  I ought  to  know.  I’ve  graduated  hundreds  of  ’em,” 
laughs  Bill. 

For  11  years  Bill  has  watched  students  arrive  in 
autumn,  some  carefree  and  confident,  some  hortiesick.  By 
spring  he  sees  that  “they’re  all  pretty  concerned  about 
exams.”  Bill  has  also  observed  the  converse  metamorpho- 
sis in  professors  who  grow  more  relaxed  with  every 
passing  spring  day. 

This  spring  Bill  relaxed  too,  and  staff  and  students 
wondered  why  his  van  was  not  around. ' 

“I  was  on  a little  holiday  — first  in  ages.  I really 
enjoyed  it,  but  I missed  my  friends.” 

They  missed  the  muffin  man  too  — for  food  and  that 
non-negotiable  commodity,  caring. 
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Rising  costs  may  delay 
Campus  Centre  future 


TYP  — 
a unique 
experiment 

In  June  1975,  Clement  Camp- 
bell received  his  B.A.  in  sociology 
from  Innis  College.  When  he  en- 
tered U of  T in  1971,  he  had  a 
grade  1 1 education  and  had  been 
out  of  school  for  four  years.  He 
was  able  to  enter  university 
through  the  Innis  College  Transi-  . 
tional  Year  Program,  a one-year 
pre-admission  course  designed  to 
give  students  from  “educationally 
disadvantaged”  backgrounds  an 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  univer- 
sity. 

The  admissions  committee  of 
the  TYP  regards  certain  socio- 
economic factors  (such  as  family 
income,  parents’  education,  and 
community  of  residence)  as  indi- 
cating that  a person’s  general  en- 
vironment (home,  school  and  peer 
group)  has  discouraged  staying  in 
school.  These  people  are  given 
priority. 

Mr.  Campbell  not  only  received 
his  degree  this  year,  he  also  re- 
ceived the  Innis  Award,  given  an- 
nually to  a student  who  attains  at 
least  a B-plus  average  and  shows 
leadership  in  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. He  served  on  the  Innis 
College  council  and  was  captain  of 
the  college  soccer  team.  Although 
not  the  first  student  coming  out 
of  the  TYP  to  take  a degree,  he  is 
the  first  to  receive  it  from  Innis. 

The  course,  begun  originally  by 
his  brother  Horace,  a spokesman 
for  the  Black  community,  and 
Karen  Brathwaite,  a tutor  for  the 
TYP,  was  presented  as  a summer 
program  at  York  University  be- 
fore Innis  College  gave  it  a per- 
manent home  and  expanded  it 
into  a full  year  course  in  1970. 
The  core  curriculum  reflects  the 
needs  of  the  students,  most  of 
whom  have  never  completed  high 
school.  Reading  writing  and  math 
skills  are  emphasized  to  prepare 
the  students  for  entry  into  the 
regular  university  stream.  Five  tu- 
tors are  available  to  help  with 
individual  needs  as  they  arise. 

In  each  of  the  first  two  years, 
20  students  entered  the  TYP. 
Since  then  about  40  have  been 
accepted  each  year.  Some  are 
working  towards  degrees  at 
Toronto,  while  others  have  been 
accepted  into  other  universities 
across  Ontario.  Of  last  year’s  en- 
tering class  of  44,  37  completed 


“Waste  not,  want  not”  best 
describes  the  philosophy  of  a civil 
engineer  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  who  is  advocating  the  use 
of  a waste  product  called  fly  ash 
for  making  concrete.  According  to 
Prof.  R.H.  Mills,  fly  ash  - a 
powder-like  substance  produced 
by  power  generating  plants  that 
burn  pulverized  coal  — could  be 
used  as  a partial  substitute  for 
Portland  cement  in  order  to  satis- 
fy increasing  demands  for  this 
essential  ingredient  of  concrete. 

“The  next  20  years  will  pro- 
bably see  more  concrete  placed 
than  the  total  now  in  existence,” 
says  Prof.  Mills.  “This  will  require 
not  only  a greater  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  high  capital  cost  of 
more  Portland  cement  plants,  but 
also  a search  for  viable  substitutes 
for  Portland  cement.” 

Some  engineering  students  and 
staff  at  the  University  have  been 
investigating  ways  to  improve  the 
properties  of  fly  ash  for  use  in 
concrete  production.  They  have 
also  been  trying  to.  improve  the 
quality  of  the  particles  of  iron 
oxide  extracted  from  the  ash. 
“The  potential  value  of  fly  ash  as 
a pozzolan,  or  cement  extender,  is 
about  $5  per  ton,”  estimates  Prof. 
Mills.  “The  iron,  which  is  removed 


the  year  and  about  34  are  consid- 
ered ready  to  enter  a degree  pro- 
gram. 

Must  learn  to  study 

“One  of  the  main  problems 
facing  students  who  enter  the 
TYP  is  getting  to  feel  comfortable 
in  what  to  them  is  an  alien  soci- 
ety,” said  Clement  Campbell. 
Since  most  have  been  working  for 
a number  of  years  they  have  to 
learn  study  skills,  how  to  deal 
with  the  administration,  and  how 
to  use  the  University’s  facilities. 
Mr.  Campbell  said  it  is  difficult 
for  many  Black  students  to  adjust 
because  they  have  had  so  little 
experience  in  dealing  with  the 
kinds  of  situations  they  find  at 
university. 

“I  think  the  TYP  is  a very,  good 


from  fly  ash  "before  it  is  processed 
as  a pozzolan,  has  a potential 
value  of  more  than  $12  per  ton.” 

Currently,  over  a million  tons 
of  fly  ash  are  removed  annually 
from  power  generating  plants  in 
Ontario  by  pollution  control 
equipment  and  it  is  considered  an 
expensive  nuisance,  since  it  costs 
anywhere  from  70  cents  to  $1.75 
a ton  to  dispose  of.  Developing  a 
commercial  use  for  fly  ash  would 
make  it  an  asset. 

“This  has  already  been  done  for 
many  years  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,”  says  Prof.  Mills,  “but 
because  coal-burning  power  sta- 
tions in  Ontario  are  used  to  sup- 
ply the  peak  power  demand  it  is 
difficult  to  control  the  carbon 
content  of  fly  ash  and  this  dimi- 
nishes its  value  as  a substitute  "for 
Portland  cement.” 

Problem  can  be  overcome 

But  the  problem  can  be  over- 
come and,  in  fact,  fly  ash  can 
improve  the  quality  of  concrete; 
make  it  less  susceptible  to  expan- 
sion and  contraction  caused  by 
moisture  gain  or  loss.  “If  this 
shrinkage  can  be  appreciably  re- 
duced by  use  of  fly  ash,”  explains 


program,”  Mr.  Campbell  said. 
“Next  year  I hope  to  work  in 
Toronto’s  Black  community  both 
through  the  Black  Education  Pro- 
gram and  as  an  individual  to  get 
more  kids  into  the  TYP.”  The 
Black  Education  Program  is  a gov- 
ernment-supported remedial  edu- 
cation program  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  played  an 
active  role  in  supporting  and  en- 
couraging students  who  have 
taken  the  TYP  over  the  past  few 
years.  He  is  also  very  active  in  the 
Black  community  in  Toronto  and 
is  involved  with  helping  young 
people  through  several  different 
organizations. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  wife,  , Ruby, 
completed  the  TYP  last  year  and 
has  just  completed  first  year  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 


Prof.  Mills,  “the  potential  savings 
in  maintenance  costs  and  in- 
creased service  life  can  run  into 
millions  of  dollars,  since,  in  large 
concrete  structures,  shrinkage 
leads  to  cracking,  and  corrosion  of 
the  steel  reinforcement.” 

Key  to  the  U of  T effort  to 
improve  the  properties  of  fly  ash 
as  a substitute  for  Portland  ce- 
ment involves  the  use  of  additives 
to  promote  the  growth  of  fibrous, 
rather  than  lumpy,  material  in  the 
concrete  after  it  is  poured.  En- 
gineers anticipate  that  this  will 
make  it  less  prone  to  cracking. 

At  the  production  level,  the 
capital  cost  for  processing  fly  ash 
is  a fraction  of  that  required  for 
production  of  Portland  cement; 
while  the  same  holds  true  for  the 
subsequent  energy  consumption 
of  a working  plant.  Ontario  Hydro 
for  many  years  has  been  aware  of 
the  potential  value  of  their  ma- 
terial, and  the  great  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  Britain  and 
Europe.  However,  precast  con- 
crete manufacturers  and  building 
contractors,  Prof.  Mills  believes, 
have  been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  potential  savings  and  tech- 
nical improvements  possible  with 
the  use  of  fly  a^h. 


The  fate  of  the  Campus  Centre 
plans  for  the  area  west  of  St. 
George  St.  is  still  somewhat  unde- 
cided despite  a lengthy  discussion 
at  the  June  25  meeting  of  the 
Business  Affairs  Committee.  The 
problem,  not  surprisingly,  is 
money. 

Estimated  costs  for  the  exten- 
sive landscaping  and  other  asso- 
ciated work  in  the  Huron-Will- 
cocks-Russell  area,  excluding  con- 
struction of  a “quality  restaurant” 
and  a campus  pub,  would  be  at 
least  $2  million  in  1975  dollars, 
said  Jack  Dimond,  special  assis- 
tant to  the  Vice-President,  Inter- 
nal Affairs. 

Of  this  amount,  about  $1.2 
million  would  be  needed  for  the 
projects  grouped  around  Sidney 
Smith  Hall,  and  “it  is  obvious  -that 
the  projected  rental  incomes 
(from  boutiques  and  ancillary  ser- 
vices such  as  a bank  and  barber 
shop)  will  not  be  high  enough  to 
cover  both  the  full  amortization 
costs  for  construction  of  the  space 
and  the  increase  in  operating  ex- 
penses due  to  the  presence  of  the 
space,”  Dimond  said. 

He  suggested  it  would  be  “un- 
wise” to  construct  any  service 
structure  that  is  not  totally  self- 
financing and  the  committee  ag- 
reed that  no  substantial  land- 
scaping be  commenced  until  a 
decision  can  be  made  on  the  fate 
of  the  proposed  service  building 
to  be  attached  to  the,  southern 
facade  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

The  Campus  Centre  concept,- 
which  seeks  to  utilize  existing 


The  University  will  offer  a 
two-year  post-graduate  program 
leading  to  an  MA  in  speech  patho- 
logy beginning  next  year.  It  will 
replace  the  existing  two-year  grad- 
uate diploma  course. 

Over  300  new  speech  patholo- 
gists will  be  needed  in  the  pro- 
vince by  1982,  according  to  Prof. 
Charles  Hanly,  chairman  of  the 
Planning  and  Resources  Commit- 
tee. “The  Ontario  government  has 
particularly  requested  the  devel- 
opment of  an  MA  program  at  U of 
T,”  he  told  the  Governing  Council 
meeting  of  June  19.  However,  the 
government  has  given  no  indica- 
tion of  how  much  money  it  will 
provide  for  the  course. 

In  an  effort  to  save  money,  the 
television  production  resources  of 
the  Media  Centre  and  the  Division 
of  Instructional  Media  Services  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  will  be 
combined. 

A task  force  on  major  television 
productions  concluded  that  con- 
tinuation of  colour  television  pro- 
duction is  a necessity.  The  facul- 
ties of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  in 
particular  rely  on  colour  television 
in  their  teaching. 

The  amalgamation  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  a committee  appointed  by 
the  Provost,  Prof.  Donald  Chant. 

A Press  Management  Board  has 
been  set  up  to  deal  immediately 
with  administrative  issues  arising 
out  of  a report  of  the  committee 


Dr.  Larkin  Kerwin,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada,  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Claude  Thibault,  43,  as  executive 
director  of  the  association  in  suc- 
cession to  Dr.  Colin  B.  Mackay, 
who  retired  June  30.  Dr.  Thibault 
joined  the  AUCC  in  1974  as  asso- 
ciate director. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  with 


buildings  - as  well  as  such  innova- 
tive landscaping  as  a duck  pond 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Huron- 
Willcocks  parking  lot,  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Students’  Administra- 
tive Council  in  1971  and  has  been 
approved  in  principle  by  Govern- 
ing Council.  The  plans  have  met 
with  widespread  approval,  but 
rapidly  escalating  costs  have  led  to 
an  administrative  re-appraisal  of 
the  proposed  design. 

Dimond  said  he  would  opt  for 
retention  of  the  landscaping  plans 
instead  of  the  service  building  if 
financial  considerations  forced  the 
University  to  drop  some  portions 
of  the  Campus  Centre  concept. 

“There’s  no  doubt  it  is  a mar- 
vellous concept,”  commented 
Sydney  Hermant,  Vice-Chairman 
of  Governing  Council,  “but  in 
view  of  the  stringent  budgeting  we 
have  to  do,  will  it  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  academic  life  of  the 
University?  Could  the  money  not 
be  better  spent  in  academic  pro- 
jects?” 

“Ploughing  through  the  mud  on 
the  west  campus  is  definitely  de- 
trimental to  the  academic  experi- 
ence,” replied  Prof.  Barry  Coutts. 

Committee  chairman  William 
Broadhurst  termed  the  Campus 
Centre  “a  major  project  with  wide 
appeal  on  the  campus”  but  won- 
dered if  the  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Committee  might  not  be 
the  most  appropriate  forum  for 
discussion  of  spending  priorities. 

As  government  appointee  John 
Tory  commented,  “It’s  a great 
idea,  but  oh,  the  cost.  . .” 


MA  program  approved 
in  speech  pathology 


AUCC  has  new  executive  director 


to  review  the  U of  T Press.  J.H. 
Sword  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  V.E.  Graham 
and  Gordon  Fisher  are  the  two 
representatives  of  the  Governing 
Council  on  the  board. 

The  board  will  report  to  the 
Governing  Council  through  the 
President,  at  least  until  the  report 
itself  is  dealt  with  by  the  Council. 


Appointments  announced 


President  Evans  announced  a 
number  of  academic  and  admini- 
strative appoinments,  all  of  which 
were  approved.  Prof.  J.A.  Sawyer 
was  named  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Quantitative  Analysis 
of  Social  and  Economic  Policy 
effective  July  1,  1975  until  June 
30,  1980. 

Prof.  J.F.C.  Griffiths  was 
named  Director  of  the  Centre  for 
Russian  and  East  European  Stu- 
dies, effective  July  1,  1975  to 
June  30,  1979. 

Prof.  J.R.  Warden  was  named 
Associate  Chairman,  Division  of 
Humanities,  Scarborough  College, 
effective  July  1,  1975  to  June  30, 
1978.  Prof.  F.V.  Atkinson  will  be 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  from  July  1,  1975  to 
June  30,  1978,  Prof.  E.  Bright- See 
was  named  Assistant  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  from 
July  1,  1975  to  June  30,  1976. 


the  association,  Dr.  Thibault  was 
professor  of  history  and  assistant 
to  the  principal  of  Bishop’s  Uni- 
versity, Lennoxville,  Que.  He  was 
bom  in  Quebec  City  and  com- 
pleted his  first  degree  at  Univer- 
site  Laval  in  1950.  His  other 
degrees  are:  M.A.  (Laval)  1962,  a 
second  M.A.  (Bishop’s)  1963,  and 
Ph.D.  (Rochester)  in  Canadian 
Studies,  1973. 


Air  waste  products  make  concrete 
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C.B.  Macpherson  and  critics 
exchange  views  on  his  theories 


Vandalism  of  books 
on  increase  in  library 


Incidents  of  senseless  vandalism 
in  the  Robarts  Library  are  on  the 
increase,  reports  David  Esplin, 
Acting  Chief  Librarian,  who  says 
that  greater  awareness  by  all  lib- 
rary users  may  be  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  what  has  become  a 
serious  problem. 

The  incidents  of  damage  to 
books,  magazines,  furniture  and 
library  equipment  have  increased 
sharply  since,  January  1975,  Es- 
plin said,  noting  that  six  calls  were 
placed  to  University  police  during 
a five-day  period  in  April.  Inch 
dents  are  occurring  in  both  the 
stacks  and  in  public  access  areas, 
and  in  addition  to  damage,  there 
have  been  numerous  cases  of  theft 
and  offensive  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  campus  and  non-campus 


Staff  trimmed 

The  incidents  have  had  “a  very 
demoralizing  effect  on  library 
staff,”  he  said,  adding  that  “the 
increasing  disregard  for  public  and 
private  property  leads  us  ‘to  be- 
lieve that  this  problem  may  be- 
come even  worse.” 

The  Physical  Plant  Department 
has  estimated  that  at  least 
$55,000  would  be  required  to 
maintain  a full-time  security  pat- 
rol in  the  Robarts  Library,  but, 
says  Esplin,  budget  restrictions 
have  necessitated  a “thinning  out” 
of  library  staff  on  duty  in  the 
evenings. 

b Dobson,  Clark, 
Claringbold 
are  honoured 

Three  persons  with  long-time 
service  to  the  University  have  re- 
cently received  significant  per- 
sonal and  professional  honours. 

Prof.  W.A.C.H.  Dobson,  De- 
partment of  East  Asian  Studies, 
was  named  to  the  Order  of  Cana- 
da; Prof.  S.  Delbert  Clark,  Socio- 
logy, was  elected  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada;  and 
David  S.  Claringbold,  Secretary  of 
the  Governing  Council,  was  cho- 
sen president  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Business 
Officers. 

Prof.  Dobson  last  year  received 
the  Molson  Prize  of  the  Canada 
Council  in  recognition  of  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Chinese  Particles,  de- 
scribed as  a work  of  “monumental 
scholarship”.  It  was  25  years  in 
preparation. 

He  joined  the  University  in 
1952,  after  earlier  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Department  of 
— -Oriental  Studies  at  Oxford  and  as 
personal  secretary  to  Lord  Mount- 
batten. 

Prof.  Clark  was  elected  a Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  Cana- 


Two  uniformed  University  pol- 
ice have  been  added  to  the  Lib- 
rary patrol  during  periods  of  low 
utilization  in  the'  evenings  and  on 
weekends. 

“Some  students  are  now  too 
scared  to  study  in  the  Robarts,” 
commented  Students’  Administra- 
tive Council  president,  Gord 
Barnes,  who  said  he  had  been 
made  aware  of  similar  vandalism 
problems  in  some  other  University 
buildings. 

Vandalism  in  libraries  is  in- 
creasing throughout  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  and  among  possible  solu- 
tions suggested  for  the  security 
problems  in  the  Robarts  are  regis- 
tering all  persons  who  enter  the 
library  and  electronic  surveillance. 
The  use  of  Metro  police  on  the 
streets  adjoining  the  campus  in 
order  to  free  University  police  for 
increased  security  patrols  inside 
the  buildings  is  another  possibi- 
lity. 

“It  is  not  a panic  situation,” 
stressed  Vice-Provost  Peter 
Meincke.  Since  financial  consider- 
ations preclude  creation  of  a com- 
plete security  system,  an  intensi- 
fied educational  program  leading 
to  the  development  of  a sense  of 
collective  responsibility  among  all 
library  users  will  be  likely  the 
most  effective  solution,  he  said. 

Any  library  user  discovering 
damage  or  witnessing  an  incident 
of  objectionable  behaviour  is 
asked  to  report  the  situation  at 
once  to  a member  of  the  library 
staff. 


C. Brough  Macpherson,  recently 
appointed  as  the  seventh  Univer- 
sity Professor,  was  the  key  person- 
ality at  two  functions  during  the 
Learned  Societies  meetings  last 
month  at  the  University  of  Al- 
berta. 

Prof.  Macpherson’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  politi- 
cal theory  was  the  topic  of  a 
plenary  session  attended  by  over 
20,0,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Political  Science  Association. 
Later  Prof.  Macpherson  himself 
presented  a paper  on  “Prospects 
and  Problems  of  Participatory 
Democracy”  to  a meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Socialist  Studies. 

Matched  against  cities 

The  CPSA  session  matched 
Macpherson  against  three  critics 
of  his  thought  and  mode  of  ana- 
lysis: David  Braybrooke,  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  at  Dalhousie 
and  incoming  president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Teachers  (a  post  Macpherson 
held  in  1 96  8-69);  Kenneth 
Minogue,  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics; and  Victor  Svacek,  a spe- 
cial lecturer  in  the  U of  T Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy. 

Braybrooke  took  issue  with 
Macpherson’s  philosophical  pre- 
mises, in  particular  his  references 
to  Hobbes,  while  Minogue  accused 
Macpherson  of  presenting  an  ideo- 


logy, not  a philosophy.  “He  wants 
to  change  the  world,  not  merely 
understand  it,”  he  said.  Macpher- 
son’s theory  is  too  simplistic, 
Minogue  claimed,  “as  he  takes  his 
own  truth  for  granted  and  dis- 
misses all  alternatives.” 

“In  his  paper  “The  Elusive 
Marxism  of  C.B.  Macpherson”, 
Svacek  asserted  that  Macpherson 
‘‘does  not  accept  the  traditional 
Marxist  theory  of  revolution;  it  is 
therefore  almost  needless  to  say 
that  he  does  not  recommend  the 
practice  of  it  either.  But  the  rejec- 
tion of  one  does  not  imply  the 
affirmation  of  any  particular 
other.  A close  reading  of  his  work 
shows,  ultimately,  that  with  the 
exception  of  hoped-for  break- 
downs and  breakthroughs,  Mac- 
pherson does  not  have  a theory  of 
transition  to  the  fully  human, 
classless  society  which  he  pre- 
scribes.” 

“.  . .not  unlike  the  enterprising 
marketeer  who  sold  5/6  of  a car 
for  5/6  the  price,  the  reduction  in 
each  case  owing  to  the  absence  of 
a transmission,  Professor  Macpher- 
son has  some  explaining  to  do.” 

In  reply,  Macpherson  thanked 
his  critics  for  their  “elegant  dissec- 
tion” of  his  thought  but  suggested 
their  arguments  were  mutally  con- 
tradictory. 

“I  am  not  competent  to  issue  a 
firm  theory  of  transformation  of 
society  that  would  cover  all  con- 


tingent circumstances,”  he  added. 

In  his  subsequent  address  to  the 
Committee  on  Socialist  Studies, 
Macpherson  said  that  learning 
how  to  achieve  “true  participa- 
tory democracy”  is  more  impor- 
tant than  figuring  out  precisely 
how  it  will  mn,  since  “finding  the 
way  to  it  will  inevitably  make  us  • 
less  incapable  of  running  it.” 

Widening  gap 

There  is  a widening  gap  be- 
tween expectations  and  reality, 
plus  a significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  turning  to 
forms  of  political  action  outside 
the  normal  structure  of  political 
parties,  Macpherson  said.  How- 
ever, radicals  who  predict  massive 
popular  upheaval  against  the  gov- 
ernment are  only  fooling  them- 
selves, he  added. 

“In  Canada,  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  either  a communist  revolu- 
tion or  a civil  war  for  nationalist 
independence.” 

Perhaps  in  acknowledgement  of 
Svacek’s  earlier  criticisms,  Mac- 
pherson announced  that  in  his 
next  book  he  will  discuss  theories 
concerning  the  transition  from 
capitalism  to  what  he  called  “the 
new  democratic  society.” 

“You  may  then  have  to  reassess 
your  criticisms,  and  no  doubt  will 
come  up  with  some  new  ones,”  he 
said. 


' Degree  psychosis'  sparks  debate 


Universities  have  become  a un- 
ique type  of  inspection  centre, 
certifying  for  prospective  employ- 
ers that  graduating  students  poss- 
ess certain  measureable  standards 
and  skills,  said  Prof.  John  Denni- 
son, University  of  British  Colum- 
bia, during  a panel  session  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education. 

Dennison  was  just  one  of  many 
academics  at  the  session  who  com- 
plained that  the  traditional  goals 
of  the  university  — teaching  and 
scholarly  research  — have  become 
warped  in  recent  years. 

“Society  has  developed  a fas- 
cination for  credentials  and  there 
is  a type  of  degree  psychosis  even 
when  the  degrees  are  totally  un- 
related to  a student’s  eventual  job 


performance,”  he  said.  “But  who 
is  to  blame,  the  employers  or  the 
educational  institutions?” 

The  universities  have  often 
failed  to  adequately  define  their 
role  and  function,  commented 
Prof.  John  Graham,  Dalhousie. 
“False  expectations  were 
created”,  he  said,  and  this  has  led 
to  society’s  “misplaced  preoccu- 
pation with  academic  creden- 
tials.” Graham,  who  co-ordinated 
preparation  of  a major  report  on 
education  and  social  policy  for 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia, 
said  the  university  provides  a ser- 
vice to  society  for  a minority  of 
students  who  have  the  ability  and 
motivation.  “It  prepares  people 
for  the  intellectually  demanding 
professions.” 


David  Claringbold 

da  in  1953,  won  its  Tyrell  Medal 
in  1960  and  was  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent prior  to  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent. 

His  teaching  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity began  in  1938,  and  from 
1963-69  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology.  Since 


1967  he  has  been  the  Honorary 
President  of  the  Canadian  Socio- 
logy and  Anthropology  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Claringbold  has  been  secre- 
tary to  both  the  Governing 
Council  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Board  of  Governors,  during  his 


lengthy  administrative  career  at 
the  University.  As  CAUBO  presi- 
dent, he  will  be  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  40  year-old  organi- 
zation, which  serves  as  an  infor- 
mation-sharing agency  for  senior 
non-academic  administrators  of 
Canada’s  colleges  and  universities. 


The  passion  for  standards  and 
credentials  is  a “mania”,  com- 
mented Carleton  University  presi- 
dent Michael  Oliver,  “but  society 
demands  it.” 

Oliver  suggested  that  universi- 
ties adopt  a system  of  individual 
assessment  in  terms  of  each  stu- 
dent’s goals  and  current  level  of 
achievement.  “We  must  have  the 
courage  to  tell  some  students  that 
a university  is  not  the  best  place 
fori  them  to  achieve  their  goals.” 

The  more  degrees  that  universi- 
ties give  out,  the  better,  said  Prof. 
Donald  Ivey,  former  principal  of 
New  College.  If  that  happens, 
people  will  be  less  impressed  by 
them,  he  suggested,  “and  em- 
ployers will  be  forced  to  examine 
the  individual  person  more  care- 
fully.” 

“Many  would  prefer  that  intel- 
lectual prowess,  like  sexual  prow- 
ess, should  be  its  own  reward,” 
quipped  Doug  Wright,  one  of  the 
panelists. 

“In  like  manner,  I would  say 
that  the  community  college  is 
about  as  satisfying  a substitute  for 
university  as  is  intellectualism  for 
sex,”  replied  a faculty  member 
from  an  Alberta  community  col- 
lege. 

Other  comments  made  by 
members  attending  the  session 
ranged  from  a statement  that  “the 
public  refuses  to  accept  a system 
of  individual  judgement  and  has 
forced  the  universities  into  the 
certification  business,”  to  another 
that  “a  degree  is  valuable  in  that  it 
does  certify  the  attainment  of 
some  basic  knowledge  and  skill  in 
a particular  discipline.” 

Finally,  one  obviously  worried 
professor  asked  a pertinent  ques- 
tion to  which  no  one  could  pro- 
vide an  answer: 

“Could  someone  please  tell  me, 
how  much  longer  I must  continue 
to  pass  students  in  my  classes 
whom  I would  have  failed  10 
years  ago?” 


■ 


Seen  above  are  students  of  the  Hart  House  Theatre  summer  program  with  Gary  Shallenberg  (centre,  hand  on 
chin),  one  of  the  directors,  as  they  watch  a rehearsal  in  the  U C quad.  The  first  of  their  three  plays,  “Much 
Ado.  About  Nothing”,  opens  in  the  quad  on  July  16. 


Students  to  perform  Canadian  play 


Again  this  year,  the  quadrangle 
of  University  College  provides  the 
stage  for  the  Hart  House  Theatre 
summer  program. 

Sponsored  by  Ontario  Youth  e- 
atre  as  one  of  its  regional  pro- 
grams, 40  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  25  are  being 
instructed  in  the  crafts  of  the 
theatre. 

Three  performances  of  each 
play  will  be  presented  in  three 
successive  weeks  in  July.  Two 
classics  and  one  new  Canadian 
play  being  given  its  first  produc- 
tion will  provide  varied  fare. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 


Shakespeare’s  comedy  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  four  young 
lovers,  will  be  presented  July  1 16, 
17  and  18  at  7 p.m.  in  the  U.C. 
quad,  directed  by  Joan  Caldarera 
and  Martin  Hunter.  The  pointed 
verbal  jousting  of  Beatrice  and 
Benedick  should  prove  challenging 
to  student  thespians  and  enter- 
taining to  their  audiences. 

The  Good  Woman  of  Setzuan, 
Brecht’s  ageless  fable,  will  be  pre- 
sented July  23,  24  and  25  in  the 
U.C.  quad,  directed  by  Gary 
Shallenberg. 

Daughters  of  the  King,  a new 
play  by  Angus  Braid,  directed  by 


David  Watson,  will  be  produced  in 
the  Studio  Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris 
St.,  July  29,  30  and  31  at  8.30 
p.m.  This  historical'  fantasy  is  set 
on  board  a small  cargo  ship  trans- 
porting young  orphan  girls,  re- 
cruited for  marriage  in  New 
France,  from  St.  Malo  to  Quebec. 

These  ‘daughters  of  the  king’ 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
recruiting  officer,  -their  chaperone, 
who  uses  them  to  further  his  own 
ends. 

Admission  to  all  performances 
is  free.  For  more  information 
about  the  program,  telephone 
928-4010. 


JULY 

14  MONDAY 

Music— CBC  Summer  Festival: 
Fenyves/Orloff/Parr-  Trio  in  music 
by  Ravel.  MacMillan  Theatre, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  8.30 
p.m.  Tickets  required,  free  with 
ATL  cards,  $1  without. 


15  TUESDAY 

Films— ROM  Showcase,  series  of  8 
programs  from  the  ROM  film  lib- 
rary and  archives:  Village  in  the 
Dust,  City  of  Gold  and  From  the 
Bottom  Up.  Museum  Theatre, 
ROM.  Screenings  at  12.30  and  2 
p.m. 

16  WEDNESDAY 


Seminar  — Modulation  of  Pharma- 
cokinetics by  Chemical  Modifica- 
tion of  Drugs.  Dr.  E.J.  Ariens, 
Pharmacological  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Nijmegen.  4227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  1 1 a.m. 

Film— Times  5, series  of  NFB  fea- 
ture films:  Nobody  Waved  Good- 
bye (1964).  Museum  Theatre, 
ROM.  5.30  p.m. 

Music— The  String  Band.  Hart 
House  Quadrangle.  12  noon. 

Music— Evenings  of  Light  and 
Lively  Entertainment:  Patrick  Li 
and  Patricia  Stewart,  piano  four- 
hands.  Hart  House  Quadrangle. 
8.30  p.m. 

Theatr e-Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing by  William  Shakespeare.  Uni- 
versity College  Quadrangle.  July 
16-17-18  at  7 p.m. 


ingside  Quartet  Plus  One.  Hart 
House  Quadrangle.  8.30  p.m. 

Lecture  — Ernst  Krenek  will  give  a 
special  lecture,  presented  by  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  sum- 
mer school  in  co-operation  with 
the  CBC.  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m. 

Theatre- The  Gopd  Woman  of 
Setzuan  by  Bertolt  Brecht.  Uni- 
versity College  Quadrangle.  July 
23-24-25  at  7 p.m. 

24  THURSDAY 

Music- Recital  by  Cherry  Men- 
dez-Morris,  mezzo-soprano.  Hart 
House  Music  Room.  8 p.m. 

Music— CBC  Summer  Festival: 
Concert  of  music  by  Ernst 
Krenek.  MacMillan  Theatre,  Ed- 
ward Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m. 
Tickets  required,  free  with  ATL 
card,  $1  without. 

29  TUESDAY 

Lecture— Speech  and  Music  Re- 
visited. Luciano  Berio.  (MacMill- 
an-CAPAC  lectures)  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building,  July  29 
and  30.  8.30  p.m.  Tickets  re- 
quired, available  free. 

Films— ROM  Showcase,  series  of  8 
programs  from  the  ROM  film  lib- 
rary and  archives:  Caring  for  His- 
tory and  The  Art  of  the  Hyogushi. 
Museum  Theatre,  ROM.  Screen- 
ings at  12.30  and  2 p.m. 

Theatr z— Daughters  of  the  King, 
new  play  by  Angus  Braid.  Studio 
Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St.  July 
29-30-31  at  8.30  p.m.  (See 
story  this  page), 

30  WEDNESDAY 


( PhD  ORALS 


J 


17  THURSDAY 

Music— CBC  Summer  Festival:  La 
Tourangelle,  cantata  based  on  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  the  Ursuline 
order  in  New  France;  conducted 
by  the  composer,  Istvan  Anhalt. 
MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  John- 
son Building.  8.30  p.m.  Tickets 
required,  free  with  ATL  cards,  $1 
without. 

22  TUESDAY 

Film— ROM  Showcase,  series  of  8 
programs  from  the  ROM  film  lib- 
rary and  archives:  Why  Save  Flor- 
ence? Museum  Theatre,  ROM. 
Screenings  at  12.30  and  2 p.m. 

Music-Piano  recital  by  Mary 
Kenedi.  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m. 

23  WEDNESDAY 

Film— Times  5 series  of  NFB  feat- 
ure films:  The  Merry  World  of 
Leopold  Z (1966).  Museum 
Theatre,  ROM.  5.30  p.m. 

Music— Evenings  of  Light  and 
Lively  Entertainment:  The  Mom- 


,4  reps  meet 
Thursday  July  17 

The  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  will  hold 
its  annual  summer  assembly  of 
APUS  classroom  representatives 
on  Thursday,  July  17  at  5 p.m.  in 
the.  5th  floor  lounge,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 

A buffet  supper  will  be  held, 
followed  by  the  regular  business 
meeting. 

Anyone  requiring  additional  in- 
formation is  requested  to  contact 
the  APUS  office,  room  1089, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  telephone 
964-1535. 


Film— Times  5,  series  of  NFB  feat- 
ure films:  Mon  Oncle  Antoine 
(1970).  Museum  Theatre,  ROM. 
5.30  p.m. 

Music- Evenings  of  Light  and 
Lively  Entertainment:  Classical 
Arabian  Quintet.  Hart  House 
Quadrangle.  8 .3  0 p .m . 

31  THURSDAY 

Music  — Duo  piano  program,  Leslie 
Kinton  and  James  Anagnoson: 
Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Buil- 
ding. 8.30  p.m. 


AUGUST 

5  TUESDAY 

Films— ROM  Showcase,  series  of  8 
programs  from  the  ROM  film  lib- 
rary and  archives:  Nathali  Krebs- 
Saxbo  Stoneware,  Irons  in  the 
Fire,  Gallery-A  View  of  Time 
and  The  Colour's  of  Pride.  Mus- 
eum Theatre,  ROM.  Screenings  at 
12.30  and  2 p.m. 

Music— Recital  by  Fujiko  Imajishi 
and  Audrey  King,  violin  and  cello 
duo  with  Zenia  Kushpeta,  pianist. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8.30  p.m. 


6  WEDNESDAY 

Music— Evenings  of  Light  and 
Lively  Entertainment:  China  (five 
piece  jazz  group).  Hart  House 
Quadrangle.  8.30  p.m. 

7  THURSDAY 

Music- Recital  by  Penny  Tibbies, 
soprano.  Hart  House  Music  Room. 
8 p.m. 

Music-Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  Summer  School  Choir,  with 
guest  artists,  conductor  Gordon 
Kushner.  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  11 

Anne  Kittler,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “Towards  Cer- 
tification of  Computer  Programs.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  P.I.P. 

Boulton.  Room  201,  65  St. 

George  St.,  10  a.m. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  18 

Carolyn  Bernice  Attridge, 
Department  of  Educational 
Theory,  “Teacher  and  Pupil  Be- 
haviour in  the  Context  of  Diverse 
Classroom  Environments”.  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  D.F.Burrill. 

Round  Room,  Massey  College,  2 
p.m. 


A symposium  on  “Eucaryotic 
[also  spelled  Eukaryotic]  Mi- 
crobes as  Model  Developmental 
Systems”  will  be  held  at  Eriridale 
College  from  Aug.  21  to  24.  The 
invited  participants  will  present 
papers  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings; the  afternoons  will  be  free 
for  informal  discussions. 

The  Program  is  divided  into 
four  areas:  “Growth  and  Cell  Divi- 
sion”; “Communication  and  kjor- 

Change  in  Great  Hall 

Starting  Monday,  July  14,  the 
servery  for  Hart  House  Great  Hall 
will  be  in  the  process  of  renova- 
tion. Foodstuffs  will  still  be  avail- 
able till  August  15,  when  the 
Great  Hall  will  take  its  annual  two 
week  summer  vacation. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  22 

David  Sidney  Perry,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  “Studies  in 
the  Dynamics  of  Reactions  A + B 
*-  -»AB+C”.  Supervisor:  Prof. 
J.C.  Polanyi.  Room  201,  65  St. 

George  St.  2 p.m. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  1 

Dennis  Raphael,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “An  Invest- 
igation into  Aspects  of  Identity 
Status  of  High  School  Females”. 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  D.E.Hunt. 
Round  Room,  Massey  College,  10 


phogenesis” ; “Cellular  Differentia- 
tion” and  “Dormancy  and  Ger- 
mination”. 

The  symposium  is  being  or- 
ganized by  Dr.  Paul  A.  Horgen  of 
the  Department  of  Botany  and 
Dr.  Danton  H.  O’Day  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology.  For  more 
information  about  the  meeting, 
get  in  touch  with  Prof.  O’Day  at 
Erindale  College,  telephone 
828-5335. 

Editor’s  note:  Biologists  have  told 
us  that  both  eucaryotic  and  eu- 
karyotic are  acceptable  spellings. 
Therefore,  we  tossed  a coin  in  the 
approved  manner  to  determine 
which  we  should  use  and  trust 
that  those  espousing  the  use  of 
“k”  will  accept  this  impartial 
method  of  determining  our  use  of 


Scarborough  tours 

From  July  22  to  August  28, 
Scarborough  College  will  be  offer- 
ing free  campus  tours  each  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  at  1 1 a.m.  and 
3 p.m.  Tours  start  at  the  main 
reception  desk  at  the  front  doors 
of  the  College. 

Scarborough  College,  com- 
pleted in  1 965,  is  renowned  for  its 
distinctive  architectural  style. 

The  tours  are  conducted  by 
Scarborough  College  students  and 
are  designed  for  a maximum  of 
15;  larger  group  tours  may  be 
arranged  through  the  community 
relations  office,  telephone 
284-3243. 

Stratford  excursion 

The  Hart  House  excursion  on 
Monday,  July  21  to  see  Saint  Joan 
at  the  Stratford  Festival  still  has 
room  for  a few  people. 

The  cost  of  $17.50  per  person 
covers  the  theatre  ticket;  bus  trip 
from  Hart  House  to  Stratford  and 
back;  box  supper  served  on  the 
bus;  brief  tour  of  the  Avon  River 
area;  and  coffee  and  cookies  for 
the  return  trip. 

The  bus  will  leave  Hart  House 
at  six  o’clock  for  the  8.30  p.m. 
performance.  For  more  inform- 
ation and  reservations,  telephone 
928-5361. 

S & M library  moves 

From  Tuesday,  July  15,  the 
Science  and  Medicine  Library  will 
be  moving  to  ‘A’  storey,  one  level 
beneath  the  Sigmund  Samuel  Lib- 
rary. This  will  be  a temporary 
location  to  allow  for  building  ren- 
ovations. 

The  library  will  be  closed  at  6 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  July  16  — 18,  and  all  day 
Saturday,  July  19.  The  library  will 
return  to  regular  hours  from 
Monday,  July  21. 


Thg  next  Bulletin  will  be  published  July  31 


i.m. 

Biologists  at  Erindale 
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